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r for the sophomore class 


‘The Rey. Brian Cummings showed his school spirit Saturday by participating in this class fundraiser. 


For the full story, see page 10. 








Riot prompts change in bar policy 


- Kristen Bradley 
Staff Writer 


S ince October’s downtown 
riot involving an altercation 
between area college students and 
local police officers, the City of 
Burlington has cracked down on 
liquor violations and underage 
drinking in local bars. 

“The riot brought a lot of 
attention to a wide variety of prob- 
lems that exist downtown,” said 
Matt Gardy, chairman of the ward 


seven City Council Licensing 


Committee in Burlington. 

Gardy listed problems such as 
overcrowding, over-serving and 
underage drinking. — 


This tougher policy enforce- 
ment could have a major effect on 
bars popular among St. Michael's 
students. 

One such bar is The 
Bottleneck, formerly Stolyz’ and 
The Blarney Stone, which opened 
a week ago today. 

Bret Kernoff owns the build- 


ing which houses the bar, and said . 


he leased his property with the 
stipulation that if Stolyz got in 


-any sort of legal trouble, they 


would have to default on the lease 
and the building would be turned 
back over to Kernoff. 

This happened in late 
November when Stolyz was cited 
for overcrowding and serving 


minors. 

Gardy said Stolyz was given 
fair warning. 

“They were given a clear 
message that we would be doing 
some inspections,” Gardy said. 
“The Fire Department sent them 
letters giving them exact dates and 
times of inspections.” 

But the message wasn’t 
received and Stolyz was caught 
with about 300 people in the -bar 
on an 18-and over night and many 
people were drinking that did not 
have wrist bands, Gardy said. 

The maximum capacity for 
the building is 175, Gardy said. 
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College changes 
study abroad fee 


to equal 


By April Patti © 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s has implement- 
ed a new system through which 


| study abroad will be financed. 


‘With this new system, 
we can increase 
the number 
of students studying 
abroad, 
and afford to do it.” 


“director of Study trond 


In the previous system, stu- 
dents who chose to study abroad 
were responsible for paying the 
tuition of the school that they 
were going to attend. Airfare and 
a meal plan were often included, 
depending on the program. 

Beginning in fall of 1999, all 
billing will be handled directly by 
St. Michael’s, and students will 
be responsible to pay their regular 
St. Michael’s tuition. 

St. Michael’s will be respon- 
sible for paying the host institu- 
tion. In cases where it is not 
included in the package, St. 
Michael’s will pay for airfare 


and/or a meal plan. 


The change will allow stu- 
dents to receive the same finan- 
cial aid package that they would 
if they were attending St. 
Michael’s. 





Smoking restriction limits where students, 


By Kim McCray 
Staff Writer 


A new addition to the side 
entrance of Alliot during the last 
week of January changed the 


number of people who congregate- 


outside the doors. 

Two red plastic signs with the 
words, “Please No Smoking In 
This Area,” hang to the right and 
left on the brick wall surrounding 
the doors. 

Director of Pastoral 
Education Debby Patterson, the 
Rey. Marcel Rainville and other 
Alliot employees asked Physical 
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Plant to hang the signs because 
the circulation of smoke in the 
building’s air system “poses a 


“Our policy says anytime 
there’s a conflict 
between a smoker and a 
nonsmoker, we come 
down on the smoker.” 


eMike Samara, 
dean of students 


major health problem,” Patterson 
said. 
Patterson said she experi- 





enced respiratory and sinus diffi- 
culty as a result of the smoke 
creeping inside. 

“T don’t have any issues with 
people smoking, but the smoke 
has affected me,” she said. 

The Alliot entrance, one of 
the most heavily used on campus, 
was once a popular smoking 
space. As the temperatures drop, 
people tend to smoke closer to the 
buildings which caused the smoke 
to enter Alliot whenever the doors 
opened. Since Alliot is an air- 
controlled building, the intake 
system often pulls in second-hand 
smoke, Physical Plant Director 


tuition 


Previously, students received 
75 percent of their financial aid 
from the college, minus their 
work study allotment. 

“This will be easier and pro- 
vide less anxiety to the student,” 
said Kelly Cullins, director of the 
study abroad program. 

The new system for financ- 
ing the study abroad program 
mirrors the Udla program, in 
which students studying in 
Puebla, Mexico went directly 
through St. Michael’s, instead of 
another study abroad program 
- Sophomore Ciara White 
recently returned from Puebla as 
part of the Udla program. One 
hundred percent of her financial 
aid went with her to Mexico and 
she also received $50 a week for 
food, $200 for travel expenses 
and round-trip airfare. 

White paid St. Michael’s 
tuition directly to the college and 
they, in turn, paid the institution 
through which she was studying. 
The tuition for the school in 
Mexico was less than $5,000 a 
semester. 

When asked about the almost 
$7,000 extra White paid, she 
responded by mentioning that air- 
fare and food were included “and, 
yes, it’s a little annoying, but I 
never would have gone anywhere 
without St. Mike’s. For that rea- 
son, it was definitely worth it.” 
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staff can smoke on campus 


Tim Pedrotty said. 

Pedrotty said the restriction 
was “reasonable” and “falls in 
line with the regular smoking pol- 
icy.” 

The regular smoking policy 
only allows smoking in students’ 
private rooms and outside. 

“Our policy says anytime 
there’s a conflict between a smok- 
er and a nonsmoker, we come 
down on the smoker,” Michael 
Samara, vice president for Student 
Affairs, said. 

Reactions to the new smok- 
ing restriction varied. 
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Photo by Ben Murray 
Shawn Yeardon smokes a cigarette 
in front of the “No Smoking” sign 
outside Alliot. 





Thursday, Jan. 28 








male escorted from campus. 


ing from Alliot. 







jughandle on route 15. 

8:15 p.m. Reported theft of 
food/services at Marriott. 
from a student's room. 


Hall. 


Friday, Jan. 29 
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Technology changes journalism’s future 


By Molly Houlihan 
U. Wisconsin 


MADISON, Wisc. (U-WIRE)— 
The rise of technology has 
changed the way people commu- 
nicate over time. 

From handwriting to e-mail, 
these discoveries have shaped the 
way we communicate, producing 
faster communication rates and 
increased access to wider 
resources. 

Due to these advancements, 
the traditional forms of media 
and the role they play is in ques- 
tion. 

According to Madison 
Professor Lewis Friedland, the 
prime cause for changes in jour- 
nalism is the public’s choice 
for access to information. 

The decline of newspaper 
readership and rise of TV has 
changed how we get our news 
and what kind of news we 
receive, Friedland said. 

Jonathan Wolman, national 
managing editor of the 


Associated Press, said the “all 
news all the time 
environment” has had a large 
effect on the public and its 
consumption of the media. 

The Internet has also played 
al palaree; pail Stine, the 
ever-evolving nature of journal- 
ism. 

“The whole universe is chal- 
lenged by the net,” Friedland 
said. “[It is now sometimes] eas- 
ier to check out the LA. 
Times and ignore the Wisconsin 
State Journal.” 

The decision to access news 
via the Internet poses 
problems for the local media, 
from newspapers to radio to 
television. 

While the bands of media 
have indeed changed 
dramatically throughout the 
years, Brian Knox, editor and 
publisher of The Daily Jefferson 
County Union, said that a 
precise relay of information has 
not disappeared. 

“That’s the essential point of 


journalism, to communicate 
clearly,” Knox said. 

Friedland said today’s jour- 
nalism students will be 
tomorrow’s “synthesizers.” 

“{Future journalists] need to 
be able to go out and make 
sense of the world and write 
about it,” he said. 

_, Ruth Conniff, a columnist 
for The Progressive, commented 
on the difference between present 
and past journalists. 

“Journalism has become less 
of a job and more of a 
profession,” Conniff said. “Years 
ago, reporters were 
blue-collar workers reporting 
things ordinary people ought 
to know. 

Now they go to professional 


schools and see 
themselves with the professional 
class, not the working 


class people they represent.” 

Conniff said while it has 
become necessary to learn 
technology, journalists should 
also learn by doing. 


Students also need to keep 
values such as fairness and 
accuracy in mind, Wolman said. 

Knox looked beyond school- 
taught skills. 

“It has to come from within 
the person. In this business, 
the real education starts after you 
leave school,” she said. 

What will the journalistic 
community be like when today’s 
students leave school? 

The exact direction that 
mass media is taking is uncertain. 

“(Journalism] forms we 
know of now will still be around 
in some way or another,” 
Friedland said. “[Although there 
may be] tension between virtual 


and local news 
organizations.” 
Conniff said it is unfortunate 


that people are reading less 
and watching more TV. But while 
there may be a “blurring 
of the line between news and 
entertainment” journalism as 
we know it will never completely 
disappear, she said. 


Witches aim to dispel stereotypes at Brown University 


By Evan Feldman 
(Brown U.) 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. (U- 
WIRE)— Witches roam the 


campuses of Brown, but unlike 
their commercialized broom-fly- 
ing relatives, these witches have 
no pointed hats and don’t want to 
“get you and your little dog, too.” 

They do, however, want to 
raise public awareness of their 
alternative religious beliefs 
through a new club called the 
Cauldron of Annwyn. 

The religion that these 
Ocean State witches practice is 
called traditional Witchcraft. It is 
a division of Paganism and an 
alternative to the more popular 
Wicca Witchcraft. 

Traditional Witchcraft 
espouses peacefulness, strong 
ties to nature, and pantheism, or 
the belief that all objects are 


sacred. 

“Witchcraft is not like the 
stereotypes,” said Laura Schmidt 
‘00, founder of the Cauldron of 
Annwyn, a club that is also open 
to Brown students. 

“There are no black masses, 
no devil-worshipping, and never 
any human or animal sacrifices.” 

Despite this assertion, witch- 
craft carries a negative 


connotation which often leads to 


prejudice against its followers. 

Kristen Anne McFadyen '01, 
a practicing witch for one and a 
half years, explained, "It's hard to 
go up to someone and tell them 
that you are a pagan or a witch. 
They automatically associate it 
with Satan." 

Part of the confusion stems 
from the witches’ use of the pen- 
tacle, or star within a circle. This 
symbol of the faith, similar in 
purpose to Christianity’s cross or 


Judaism’s Star of David, is also 
used by certain satanic organiza- 
tions during their rituals. 

“After I reveal that I’m a 
witch, some people simply turn 
away while others snicker and 
make strange faces,” McFadyen 
said. “These people need to be 
educated about real witchcraft, 
not the myths.” 

One of the primary objec- 
tives of the Cauldron of Annwyn 
is to educate all members of the 
Brown/RISD community about 
the facts of Witchcraft. 

Their meetings are open to 
everyone, including those who 
question their beliefs. 

While most beliefs about 
witches are false, there is a bit of 
truth in the common stereotypes. 
For example, modern-day witch- 
es do cast spells, even though 
these spells do not involve pour- 
ing various animal parts and 


exotic herbs into smoldering 
black kettles. 

“A spell in Witchcraft is just 
like praying in other religions,” 
Schmidt said. 
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Students pay equal amounts for unequal rooms 


Despite smaller rooms, Res Life says students are paying for ‘residential experience’ 


By Ben Murray 
Photo Editor 


Purtill 111: Oscar Havens 
and Eric Eliason, residents. 140 
square feet of living space. Price 
per academic year: $4,508 each. 

Purtill 119: Ryan Hogan and 
Jay King, residents. 255 square 
feet of living space. Price per 


academic year: $4,508 each. 


“We don’t just throw 
kids in rooms at 
random. Some colleges 
might, but we don’t do 
that.” 


Mike Samara, 
Dean of Students 





Founders 401. Marianne 
Holland, resident. 90 feet of liv- 
ing space. Price per academic 
year: $4,750. 

Due to rising enrollments in 
recent years, St. Michael’s 
College has been forced to seek 
new options for housing students 
on campus. 

To maintain its ideal of being 
a residential campus, the college 
has attempted options such as 
leasing rooms in the Day’s Inn 
_ and converting dorm lounges to 
“quadrooms. 

Sophomores Havens and 
Eliason are a pair of roommates 
that are experiencing the effects 
of the housing crunch. 

Living in a room that had 
been used as a single in previous 
years, the roommates have 
stacked both beds over their 
desks and a bureau to make room 
for a television and a futon. 

"We live vertically, not hori- 
zontally," Havens said. “It’s pos- 
sible to live in [the room], but its 
not comfortable. We had to give 
away a foot stool and our table. 
If they were in here you couldn’t 
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walk." 

Around the corner from 
Havens’ and Eliason’s room, 
sophomores Hogan and King live 
in a room close to twice the size 
of 111, where they are able to fit 
three couches around their televi- 
sion. 

Havens questioned the fair- 
ness of paying the same amount 
for his room that Hogan and King 
pay for theirs. 

"I went and complained after 
Christmas and asked for a lower 
fee but they wouldn’t do it," 
Havens said. 

The answer for why St. 
Michael’s charges a flat fee for 
all doubles is that the cost is not 
just for the living space, but 
includes the cost of a residential 
life experience, said Mike 
Samara, Vice President of 
Student Affairs and Dean of 
Students. 

The student is also paying 
for the availability and proximity 
of such resources as Fire and 
Rescue, Security, Physical Plant 
services, phone and Internet ser- 
vices, fitness facilities and oth- 
ers. 

"Your best shot at learning is 
to have these personalized ser- 
vices in the proximity of the cam- 
pus," Samara said. 
zz tie? DiMasi, Assistant Dean 
of Students and Director of 
Residence Life said, "Being a 
residential campus means that we 
value learning in all aspects and 
that includes the value of grow- 
ing and living in the residence 
halls." 

DiMasi said that although a 
student pays for these services, it 
is the student’s responsibility to 
take advantage of them. 

"It’s a partnership, and that’s 
a big piece," DiMasi said. "It is 
as much your responsibility to 
see that I give you what you 
deserve as it is my responsibili- 
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ty." 

Samara agreed. "How often 
do kids take advantage of the ser- 
vices," he said. "[{Ask yourself] 
am I taking advantage of what 
I’m paying for." 

Samara also said that some 
students remain in their housing 
conditions partly because of loca- 
tion preference. He said some 
students feel that living in a cer- 
tain area or building is more 
important than the actual room 
they live in. 

Havens agreed with the 
point. "Id still rather be up here 
in a small room than a big one on 
main campus," he said. 

As small as these rooms 
seem to their occupants, they are 
actually larger than the legal min- 
imum for livable sleeping quar- 
ters, according to Winooski City 
Housing Inspector Ray Crete. 

Crete said that the minimum 
amount of living space that one 
person is entitled to for sleeping 
accommodations is 70 square 
feet and 50 feet for each addition- 
al person. 

This amounts to a 120 
square-foot minimum for a two- 
person room. 

A standard room in one of 
the four quad buildings is sized at 
just under 200 square feet. 

Bob Kenney, Vice President 
of Administration said that every 
year the college offers acceptance 
to a certain number of students. 

"In the fall there is a real 
crunch for beds," Kenney said. 
"We have an enrollment size that 
pushes our housing capacity." 

Surplus students are accom- 
modated through options like off- 
campus housing and the conver- 
sion of lounges to rooms and 
existing singles to doubles. 

Rooms like Havens’ and 
Eliason were being used as sin- 
gles in the past due to low enroll- 
ments, said Sheryl Fleury, 
Housing Coordinator and 
Executive Assistant for Student 
Affairs. 

She said that the rooms were 
technically doubles because they 
contained two closets and two 
phone jacks. Fleury acknowl- 





edged that the rooms were small. 

"I wouldn’t want to live 
there and I wouldn’t want my 
kids to live in those rooms if they 
were all converted to doubles." 

Havens agreed. "You can 
stick two closets and two phone 
jacks into a two-foot box and call 
it a double," he said. 

DiMasi said that the rising 
enrollment has forced the college 
to reconvert only five singles 


_ back to doubles out of 1,750 beds 


in the fall semester. 

DiMasi also said the college 
doesn’t make money by convert- 
ing singles to doubles because of 
how housing allocations work. 

He said that the college fills 
all possible beds in the spring, 
matching students with compati- 
ble roommates. 

When some students decide 
not to return in the summer and 
beds open up, some of them can- 
not be refilled so that living com- 
panions can remain compatible. 

"We don’t just throw kids in 
rooms at random," Samara said. 
"Some colleges might, but we 
don’t do that." 

Because of this, there are 
empty beds around campus in 
various places, DiMasi said. 

He said that the college was 
taking in money from the same 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Oscar Havens shows off the dimensions of his room in North Campus’s 
Purtill Hall. 


number of students even though 
they may be situated differently. 

DiMasi said that lottery 
numbers decided who would live 
in the converted rooms, and that 
no students were forced to occu- 
py them. 

Only volunteers who were 
informed of the rooms’ size were 
assigned to them, he said. 

Fleury said that during 
Christmas break, four of the five 
rooms were reconverted back 
into singles as beds opened up. 

In upcoming years a break in 
the fall housing crunch may be 
possible. 

Kenney said that with the 
graduation of this year’s over- 
sized senior class and more 
exclusive management of admis- 
sions to the college would help to 
free up more beds for next semes- 
ter. 

But Kenney said the over- 
crowding will not continue with 
the next few entering classes, as 
the college is becoming more 
“exclusive” in admissions. 

Until then, the office of 
Student Life says it is working to 
keep students comfortable. 

If you are in a room that you 
don’t like, come on in and see us, 
we'll try to help you," said 
DiMasi. 
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BARS 
Continued from cover 


Stolyz received a three-week 
suspension and during that time 
the bar changed ownership, was 
handed back over to Kernoff, and 
given a new name: The 
Bottleneck. 


“We are not allowed to 
take IDs, so if we deny a 
customer, they can take 
that ID and try to get in 
somewhere else.” 


¢ Josh Henkin, 
Manager of the 
Last Chance 


Mike Gaboriault, manager 
of The Bottleneck, said that 
Kernoff’s decision to have such 
tough stipulations in the lease 
with Stolyz was to protect him- 
self. 

“College bars are risky,” 
Gaboriault said, “and he wanted 
to protect himself against legal 
repercussions.” 

Gaboriault said that there 
were also some code violations 
that Stolyz committed that had to 
be fixed. 

“There was never a permit 
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Popular downtown bars to undergo changes 
Last Chance Saloon, The Bottleneck, other local bars face stricter rules 


for the garage door,” he said, 
“and the railings on the dance 
floor were too big.” 

Gaboriault also said that the 
licensing committee will no 
longer permit 18-and-over nights 
at The Bottleneck. 

Gardy said that tough laws 
regarding bars have always exist- 
ed but that the issue was that they 
weren’t enforced. 

“The city oversees licenses 
but we relied on the state to 
enforce the liquor laws,” Gardy 
said, as a suggestion for what 
might have gone wrong. 

According to Gardy, it is up 
to the liquor inspectors to witness 
the infractions and then the state 
is responsible for suspending the 
bar. But because the state budget 
is sO minimal, Gardy said, there 
are only two liquor inspectors for 
the entire state. 

“Basically, there wasn’t 
enough enforcement because 
there just wasn’t enough people 
to do it,” Gardy said. 

The License Committee of 
the City Council decided that it 
needed to institute an enforce- 
ment policy that would create a 
better relationship with the bar 
owners and help where the state 
was lacking. 

The License Committee is 
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A view of the newly-renovated Bottleneck, formally known as the Blarney Stone, in downtown Burlington. 


not trying to put local bars out of 
business, Gardy said. 

“T totally believe in free mar- 
ket and the right to do business,” 
he said. “We are trying to take the 
bad eggs and punish them.” 

Everyone has a chance to 
run a bar and not be penalized for 
the faults of other bars, he said, 
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but responsibility lies in both the 
establishment and the customers. 

“I think [ve been over- 
served in every bar in 
Burlington,” Gardy said. “I feel 
for them [bar owners] because it 
is hard to control every aspect of 
liquor control and it is the indi- 
vidual’s choice to over-consume 
but bars can’t let people in who 
are visibly drunk.” 

Gardy also said people tend 
to be able to gather their compo- 
sure even when they are intoxi- 
cated just so that they can order 
one last drink. 

Josh Henkin, manager of 
The Last Chance Saloon, agreed 
that individuals need to be held 
more responsible for their 
actions. 

After a one-week suspension 
in December, stemming from a 
bar fight in which the police were 
involved, Henkin said The Last 
Chance is making improvements. 

“We have increased our staff 
and improved policies,” Henkin 
said. “We have taken into consid- 
eration the nature of our suspen- 
sion and we are making attempts 
to stop incidences of this nature 
from occurring.” 

Gardy said that there is some 
talk about the Last Chance clos- 
ing its doors but that to his 
knowledge, it is not due to its 
legal problems. 

Tom Ayres, marketing direc- 
tor at the Flynn Theatre, said that 
the space the Last Chance occu- 
pies is owned by the Flynn. 

“The Last Chance’s lease is 
up in February of the year 2000,” 
Ayres said, “ and as far as I know 
they will continue to operate until 
then.” The Flynn will not renew 
the lease, as it plans to make the 
space into a 150-seat theater, he 
said. 

Henkin said that the Last 
Chance will be relocating and 
they have already started looking 
for a new space. 


“The licensing board is tak- 
ing aggressive steps to curve the 
problem,” he said, “but the 
responsibility should lie more on 
the patron and not the bar.” 

Gardy suggested that maybe 
if there were tougher punish- 
ments for using fake Ids, such as 
a $1,000 fine rather than the cur- 
rent $200 fine, then maybe 
minors would think twice before 
using a fake ID. 

But Henkin said that it might 
deter the use of fake IDs if bars 
were able to confiscate them. 

“We are not allowed to take 
IDs,” Henkin said. “So if we 
deny a customer, they can take 
that ID and try to get in some- 
where else.” 7. 

Marc Akey, who owns 
Akey’s Place on Church Street, 
said that since the riot and the 
closing of other popular college 
bars, his business has increased. 

“We have always had a pret- 
ty good crowd but Januarys are 
usually slow,” Akey said. “We 
don’t mind the college business 
but you’ ve got to be old enough.” 

Akey said his establishment 
has always been tough on IDs 
and that people usually know 
where they can get away with 
fake IDs and where they can’t. 

“The greater the risk, the 
bigger the reward,” Akey said, 
commenting on how it may be 
tempting for some bar owners to 
let in underage drinkers for the 
financial gain it may bring. But, 
he said, if you get caught, the 
consequences are worse. 

Gardy said that the earlier 
closing time eliminates the mis- 
takes that often happen between 
11 p.m. and 2 a.m., when bars 
become more crowded and peo- 
ple become more intoxicated. 

Suspensions are designed to 
make bar owners think about 
what they have done wrong said 
Gardy. 
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St. Michael’s reissues national 
drug and alcohol survey to classes| prompt increase in 
study abroad rates 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


A drug and alcohol survey 
administered by St. Michael’s 
College in November to resi- 
dence halls was reissued in 
December in classrooms. 


‘Alcohol is the biggest 


health problem at St. 
Mike’s.” 


¢ Jennie Cernosia 
Director of 
Student Activities 


The survey includes ques- 
tions of age, gender, GPA, resi- 
dence and more specifically, the 
use of illegal drugs, from mari- 
juana to LSD, alcohol consump- 
tion, and tobacco usage. 

According to the Director of 
Student Activities Jennie 
Cernosia, the survey was given 
to Residence Life staff members 
to distribute to residents in vari- 
ous residence halls and apart- 
ments on campus. 

The results of the survey 
seemed much higher than the 


actual occurrences on SANS. 
sheysatds silt -s: ‘ 
“Tt seems that eae handed 


out in residence halls you get a 
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higher use and abuse,” said 
g 
Cernosia. 

The reason for the “skewed 


results,” Cernosia said is that 
students probably filled the sur- 
veys out in groups. , 

“In the classroom there is a 
more accurate, or at least a dif- 
ferent, reporting,” she said. Two 
years ago similar problems arose 
from the survey results, and 
when given in classrooms, fewer 
incidents of use were reported. 
“The classroom is different,” 
Cernosia added. 

“I don’t believe the results 
of binge drinking and drug abuse 
are 
shows,” Cernosia said. 

She said the results will be 
more accurate in the controlled 
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setting of the classroom. 

The Core Alcohol and Drug 
Survey is issued to nearly 200 
colleges and universities nation- 
wide by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-secondary 


Education (FIPSE) Core 
Analysis Grantee Group, a 
granting agency associated with 
the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

The Core Group’s purpose 
is to assist institutions of higher 
education in drug and alcohol 
prevention efforts. 

According to Cernosia, the 
survey does not offer a national 
ranking, but she said, “Alcohol 
is the biggest health problem. at 
St. Mike’s.” 
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Program change to 


STUDY ABROAD, 
Continued from cover 


Cullins said that the average 
cost of schools students choose to 
study at is $10,000-11,000 per 
semester, and that the new system 
will not cost the majority of stu- 
dents extra money. 

“St. Michael’s will lose some 
money for every student that goes 
abroad,” Cullins said. “When you 
add them all together we’ll lose 
less money this way than if we 
Kept the old system.” 

The new system also follows 
a current trend among colleges 
across the country, Cullins said. It 
should also allow more students to 
study abroad for a year, instead of 
a semester, she said. 

In the old system, St. 
Michael’s financial aid didn’t 
apply for a second semester, but 
now they will receive 100 percent 
of their aid money. Currently, 
there are 6 full-year students 
studying abroad. 

Cullins expects that students 
will be paying about the same 
amount that they would be in the 
old program, depending on their 
financial aid packages. 

If a student does not receive 


financial aid, it may be less expen- 


sive to enroll directly into the 
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study abroad program. However, 
“The College would need to 
charge $75 a credit to transfer 
them back to St. Michael’s,” 
Cullins said. 

Senior Chad Ahern studied in 
York, England last spring through 
the New Education Program, 
which did not include airfare or a 
meal plan, in its $7,000 tuition. 

“It may be better to simplify 
the process like this, to make for 
less worry, and make the experi- 
ence better for the student,” Ahern 
said. 

Freshman Jen Kelly plans on 
studying abroad next semester and 
has gone to a general meeting 
about it. “All they said at the 
meeting was that it won’t end up 
costing you any more to study 
abroad. They didn’t say anything 
about a change in the way they 
handled the financial part of it,” 
Kelly said 

According to Cullins, “With 
this new system, we can increase 
the number of students studying 
abroad, and afford to do it.” 

Twenty-one percent of last 
year’s graduating class studied 
abroad, Cullins said, up from 16 
percent the year before. 

“We’re moving toward hav- 


ing one-third by 2004,” she said. 
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News analysis 


President still afloat after videotaped testimony 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Feb. 7 -- Last week, the 
nation’s capital -- replete with 
everything from President 
Clinton’s budget proposal to 
Monica Lewinsky’s testimony 
broadcast to the entire world -- 
couldn’t help being affected by 
the blue moon that looked down 
on the Capitol and the president’s 
impeachment trial. 

In their last-ditch effort to 
garner support for removing the 
president from office, House 
managers Saturday mixed video- 
taped testimony of their three 
witnesses with commentary criti- 
cal of the president’s actions. 

The Republican team insist- 
ed the testimony supported their 
argument that President Clinton 
obstructed justice while trying to 
conceal from his confidantes and 
the country the extramarital 
affair that led to his impeach- 
ment. 

Clinton’s private lawyers 
painted an entirely different pic- 
ture of the videotaped deposi- 
tions, claiming that they lacked 
any overwhelming evidence of 
the president obstructing justice 
or committing perjury. 

While senators overwhelm- 
ingly voted not to call witnesses 
to the well of the Senate, the pre- 
sentation of videotaped testimo- 
ny of Monica Lewinsky, Vernon 
Jordan and Sidney Blumenthal 
was approved by senators, 62 to 
38. 

Most senators agreed that 
the testimony did not shed any 
new light on the two articles of 
impeachment against the presi- 
dent. But if nothing else, the 
videotapes gave the public its 
first glimpse of a Monica 
Lewinsky facing the camera 
rather than running away from it. 

Lewinsky, who was consis- 
tently composed and at times 
girlishly innocent during her 
most recent deposition, seemed 
to refute the manger’s case 
against the president, rather than 
buttress it. 

Republicans were hoping 
that Lewinsky’s new testimony 
would reveal that Clinton was a 
central figure in covering up his 
affair, by urging her to file a false 
affidavit in the Paula Jones’s civil 
lawsuit and asking her to hide 
presents that he had given her in 
case they would be called into 
evidence. 

Unfortunately for House 
managers, Lewinsky testified, 
again, that the president never 
asked her to lie and never asked 
her to hide any evidence from 
Jones’s lawyers. But the debate 
is still as strong as ever over who 
initiated the retrieval of the gifts. 

Lewinsky told 
Representative Ed Bryant, the 
House manager who lead the 
questioning in the deposition, 
that the president’s personal sec- 
retary Bettie Currie called her 
about recovering the gifts, possi- 
bly on behalf of the president. 

Mrs. Currie, on the other 


hand, testified in her deposition 
that Lewinsky asked the secre- 
tary to hide the evidence, and 
President Clinton testified that he 
wasn’t concerned about the gifts. 

Another unresolved issue is 
whether Jordan told Lewinsky to 
destroy salacious letters she pos- 
sessed that the president had 
written. Jordan testified that the 
idea of him telling anyone to 
destroy evidence was “ridicu- 
lous.” Although Lewinsky says 
otherwise, the issue was only 
muddled by the conflicting 
accounts. 

Further weakening the man- 
ager’s case, both witnesses reaf- 
firmed their prior depositions 
when they told House managers 
that the effort to find Lewinsky a 
job was not related to her being 
named a witness in the Jones’s 
lawsuit. 

The Republican’s obstruc- 
tion of justice charge may have 
been bolstered when the third 
witness of the week, Blumenthal, 
told House managers that he felt 
the president lied to him about 
his personal relationship with 
Lewinsky. 

Clinton has defended his 
decision to lie to his confidantes 
about the affair to protect his 
family and friends from an 
embarrassing ordeal, and he can 
not be removed from office for 
lying to his aides, especially 
while not under oath. 

White House counsel, David 
E. Kendall told the Senate that 
the videotapes, as well as the 
managers’ overall arguments did 
not satisfy its burden of proof to 
show that the president obstruct- 
ed justice and committed perjury. 
“Tt’s a shell game,” he told the 
Senate, “but there’s no shell.” 

Senators have promised that 
the trial will be over by Feb. 12, 
with closing arguments sched- 
uled for Monday, deliberations 
on Tuesday and a vote on the two 
articles of impeachment for 
Thursday or Friday. 


To Censure, or Not 
to Censure 


As the Republican’s effort to 
pass a findings of fact against the 
president failed in the Senate 
Thursday, the question of how to 
rebuke Clinton for his actions 
became a lot cloudier. In fact, 
some senators are wondering if 
they will ever be able to brand 
Clinton with a political scarlet 
letter. 

Ever mindful of the 2000 
elections, Democrats do not want 
to end the trial with an acquittal 
because they fear being charac- 
terized as the party of immorali- 
ty, while Republicans don’t want 
the public accusing them of wast- 
ing a lot of time and money ona 
trial that produced absolutely 
nothing. 

A successful proposal for 
rebuking the president must 
appeal to both sides of the con- 
troversy. 

The findings of fact would 
have accused the president of 
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courtesy of www.whitehouse.gov 


Supreme Court Chief Justice William Rehnquist swearing in President 
Clinton during his 1992 inauguration. Rehnquist is now presiding over 


the president’s trial in the Senate. 


“willfully providing false and 
misleading testimony” under 
oath and “engaging in conduct to 
delay the discovery of evidence 
and to alter testimony related to a 
Federal civil rights lawsuit and a 
United States grand jury investi- 
gation.” 

Democrats adamantly 
opposed the proposal because of 
its unconstitutionality and 
because such direct language 
could be used in later civil and 
criminal trials that may be wait- 
ing for the president. They have 
recently drafted a proposal for 
censure, the language of which 
must be tough enough on the 
president to attract Republicans 
and unbinding enough to attract 
Democrats. The proposal charac- 
terizes Clinton’s actions as 
“shameless, reckless and inde- 
fensible” and accuses the presi- 
dent of “giving false or mislead- 
ing testimony and impeding dis- 
covery of evidence in judicial 
proceedings.” 

The censure draft, a copy of 
which was given to The New 
York Times, has been delivered to 
all 100 Senators in hopes of 
receiving bipartisan support. 
Although, that seems less likely 
each passing day, with more and 
more Republicans publicly 
opposing a censure, topped by 
Texas Senator Phil Gramm’s 
promise to filibuster any censure 
proposal from reaching the floor. 


Public Perception 


It seems as if Republicans 
are satisfied with digging their 
own graves for the 2000 elec- 
tions by continuing to ignore 
public support for censure. 

According to a New York 
Times/CBS News poll, 55 percent 
of Americans want their own 
senators to vote for censure, 
while 51 percent said they 
wouldn’t care if the trail was 
adjourned without a verdict. 

The nationwide telephone 
poll of 1,058 adults was conduct- 
ed between Saturday and 
Monday and has a margin of 
error of plus or minus three per- 
centage points. 

Even though the poll has no 
binding impact on the direction 
of the trial, it is a testament that 
Republicans are still suffering 
from the negative public percep- 
tion that helped sink them in the 
November elections. 

Ironically, the man who is 


receiving the most rounds of par- 
tisan artillery is the one who is 
coming out the most unscathed. 
President Clinton’s approval rat- 


ing is at 65 percent, including 28 | 
percent of Republicans who said } 
they think the President is doing } 


a good job in office. 


Making the Best of a 
Bad Situation 


President Clinton, basking in | 
the high public approval of a suc- | 
cessful State of the Union | 
address, delivered his year 2000 } 
budget proposal Monday to a | 
handful of White House officials, | 
Cabinet officers, Congressmen | 


and members of the media. 


The only immediate result of | 
the proposal for the fiscal year 
beginning Oct. 1 is that it | 
dragged the political acrimony | 
out of the impeachment trial and | 


into a more conventional debate. 


The president highlighted } 
two areas that would receive the | 
bulk of funding from his $1.77 | 
trillion plan: Social Security and } 
Medicare. Clinton’s plan also | 
touts billions for social programs | 


to improve schools, cities, family 
life, the environment and the mil- 
itary, but does not contain any 
tax cuts. 

Since Republicans have 
united on cutting taxes, in the 
wake of having no significant 
issues in last year’s elections 
other than impeaching the presi- 
dent, the proposal is unlikely to 
pass both houses without includ- 
ing some tax relief. 

The budget proposal entails 
tax credits for long-term health 
care, subsidies for stay-at-home 
parents of young children and 
benefits for other child care 
expenditures; but not enough 
relief for taxpayers who do not 
qualify for these incentives, 
according to members of the 
Senate Budget Committee. 


Even though the Committee | 


agreed with allotting some sur- 
plus to Social Security, it would 
like to see less money going to 
social programs and more money 


going to reducing taxes, which is | 


a Republican mantra. 

“Right now the tax burden 
on the American people is at an 
all time high -- higher than dur- 
ing World War Two,” House 


Majority leader Dick Armey told 


the Times. “If we can’t cut taxes 
now, when can we?” 
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Editorial... 


Study abroad should 
be more accessible, 
not more expensive 


af he College is supposed to encourage community and an 
international presence, but the new regulations for study abroad go 
against that. If St. Michael’s were truly committed to diversity, and 
providing students with a cross-cultural experience, then it would 
not make it harder for students to spend a semester abroad. 

Under the old study abroad system, effective through this 
semester, students paid tuition directly to the institutions through 
which they were studying. Although only 75 percent of St. 
Michael’s aid went with them to the host institution, many of the 
programs still ended up costing students considerably less than if 
they stayed here. While it costs students $23,725 this year for their 
St. Michael’s education, for example, studying in Granada, Spain, 
through The American Institute for Foreign Study costs $16,590. 
That’s almost a $7,000 difference, and under the new program, that 
money that goes right to St. Michael’s. 

Many other programs are also cheaper than St. Michael’s. A 
full year at the University of Adelaide in Australia through the 
Butler University Institute for Study Abroad costs $16,175. Even if 
St. Michael’s pays for your airfare, you still end up paying more 
under the new system. And again, that extra money goes to St. 
Michael’s. 

The average student gets between $12,000 and $14,000 in 
financial aid a year. With $13,000 in aid, that would leave them to 
pay $10,725 to go to St. Michael’s, yet only $6,840 to go to Spain 
through AIFS. That’s a big difference--big enough that some stu- 
dents may not be able to afford it. 

Yes, in the new system, students are given the means to stay 
abroad for an entire year, not just a semester. Beginning in fall of _ 
1999, 100 percent of St. Michael’s aid will go with students for 
both semesters, while before students’ aid did not transfer for a sec- 
ond semester. But how many students actually are interested in 
doing that? Currently, six students are studying abroad for two con- 
secutive semesters. Although this new system gives them an oppor- 
tunity to prolong their experience, it could take that away from oth- 
ers. 

The Study Abroad Office says that the new program will not 
cost students more money than they would normally be paying to 
the College. And underclassmen applying to study abroad this 
semester don’t realize the impact of the change, because they have 
never been through the process before. Though they will be paying 
the same to study abroad that they would have paid to study here in 
Vermont, they could, theoretically, be paying much less. 

The Study Abroad Office also says that the change will make it 
easier for students because they will no longer have to worry about 
sending their money to another institution. But what’s the differ- 
ence between writing a check to St. Michael’s and one to Butler 
University? Seven thousand dollars is a hefty fee for St. Michael’s 
to handle the billing process. 

Studying abroad is an amazing opportunity to explore another 
culture, and to become part of a lifestyle that you might have not 
known otherwise. College provides one of the few opportunities to 
break out of the day-to-day routine for six months at a time, and 
actually go across the continent to somewhere you’ve only 
dreamed of going before. If the College truly wanted to encourage 
people to go abroad and get this experience, they wouldn’t double 
the expense. ; 
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The St. Michael’s Men’s Basketball team had a few extra cheerleaders at the game on Saturday. Pictured 
from left to right are : Kim Frieberg, Liz Yasewicz, and Megan Flannagan. 


Quote of the Week 





Ms 
There is no such thing as absolute certainty, 
but there is assurance sufficient 
for the purposes of human life.” 


eJohn Stuart Mill, from On Liberty, 1859 


Letters to the Editor ... 





Bus trip organizer offers explanation 


To the Editor: 


In response to the article that 
appeared Jan. 27 in The Defender 
entitled, “Trip to Montreal ends 
at Winooski Police Station,” we 
would like to clarify the incident 
and our intentions. The article, 
and the one that appeared in The 
Burlington Free Press on Jan. 23, 
and the subsequent media discus- 
sion have cast a misguided shad- 
ow on the St. Michael’s student 
body and the institution we rep- 
resent. 

We realize in these times 
where the issues of underage 
drinking and driving are on the 
minds of students and parents 
alike, many debates could devel- 
op from this mishap. 

However, our primary goal 
in writing this letter is to account 
the events as they actually hap- 


pened, and to reaffirm to this 
community that the supposed 
irresponsible behavior of one or 
two individuals is not indicative 
of any trend found in the St. 
Michael’s community of college 
students in general. 

In organizing this trip to 
Montreal, we intended to provide 
a safe and inexpensive means of 
transportation to and from St. 
Catherine Street. After double- 
checking every aspect of the trip 
with the bus company, I outlined 
all of the rules for the excursion 
with the rest of the group. 

Until we reached the 
Winooski Police Department I 
did not observe, nor were any 
problems reported, to me. No 
student on the bus was smoking, 
nor did any student directly 
threaten the driver. In fact, the 
driver was concerned about his 


need to concentrate on the road 
and keeping a few individuals 
behind the white line. We under- 
stand his concern for everyone’s 
safety, and recognize our fault in 
not remaining awake to ensure 
no conflicts would develop. 

Our plan was to take 50 stu- 
dents out of a drinking-driving 
situation, be safe, and have fun. 
It was not the bus driver’s inten- 
tion to curb this fun, but instead 
to ensure everyone’s safety. 

The severity of the situation 
was misjudged, but in the end 
everyone made it home to their 
beds safely and without excep- 
tion. 


eChris Fenlon, 
sophomore 


PV's Board disagrees with editorial 


To the Editor: 


To the Students of St. 
Michael’s College, wake up and 
listen to WWPV. 

Literally, turn on your radio. 
What you will find is the St. 


| Michael’s College student run 


radio station is alive, well and 


nm &o aoe 


sounding better than ever. 

The lead story in the Jan. 27 
issue of The Defender, which 
described the recent partnership 
between WWPV 88.7 FM and 
Vermont Public Radio, accurate- 
ly and fairly, covered the issue at 
hand. 

However, the title of the 


46 ‘ fy gue UI v4 « 


above article, editorial and letter 
to the editor were largely misin- 
formed, not only about VPR and 
the partnership, but about 
WWPYV exactly what the authors 
wish to take a stand to preserve 


Continued on page 9 








WWPYV station 
manager upset 


Continued from page 8 

To begin, the title of the cover story 
used the word “cedes” in describing just 
how WWPYV and VPR have come to this 
partnership. ‘“Cedes” means to surrender. 
This notion could not be farther from the 
truth. WWPV is not France; VPR is not 
Germany and there is no war between 
either. Then why the word, “cedes”? 
More importantly, where is that notion 
found in the article? Evidently, the author 
of the headline is not the author of the 
article and failed to read the article which 
he or she was headlining. 

Moving to Carrie Simonelli’s editor- 
ial. While her commentary regarding the 
preservation of WWPV may be well 
intended, it did little more than show her 
lack of familiarity with the station. “As 
time goes on,” Simonelli stated, “who’s 
going to make sure VPR doesn’t get more 
time.” Simonelli forgot something 
important. 

I lead WWPV’s 11-member Student 
Executive Board and am puzzled to think 
that Carrie Simonelli wasn’t informed we 
exist. This board represents 46 DJs, who 
staff 101 of 168 hours in a week. We very 
much do exist and are busy working for 
the betterment of the station we care 
greatly for. 

Since last March when the idea of a 


partnership between WWPV and VPR 


was first raised, the Executive Board 
spent countless hours deliberating virtual- 
ly every imaginable nuance of such a 
partnership. 

As we discussed over a multitude of 
meetings, we came to the conclusion that 
VPR’s plan for world news, music broad- 
casting and becoming a 24-hour station 
interesting, useful and worthy of our con- 
sideration. 

Like any business, we knew where 
improvements could be made. Ever since 
the St. Michael’s College Journalism 
Department abandoned WWPV in the 
early 90s, our news content diminished 
greatly. Interesting world news would 
benefit our students, community, DJs of 
WWPY and our listeners. A partnership 
with a professional radio station could 
also encourage members of our staff to 
peruse a career in radio. 

Throughout this time, we found 
VPR’s leadership understanding of our 
concerns with such a partnership and St. 
Michael’s administration supportive of 
WWPV’s student leadership. 

It was this same student leadership 
that established just what amount of air- 
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time we would give up to VPR for such 
benefits. The partnership, with the times- 
lots cut, is justifiable. 

While 21 hours may seem like a lot to 
the unfamiliar, we gave VPR a total of 
only seven shows in our broadcast week, 
including our hardest to fill. To alleviate 
these cuts, we shortened some of our 
three-hour slots to retain DJs on staff. 

Since the partnership began this 
semester, our listenership has grown; not 
only for VPR’s programming, but also for 
our own student programming. WWPV’s 
DJs, in fact, have been given the responsi- 
bility of transitioning between VPR’s pro- 
gramming, not vice versa. 


‘Our staff has been supportive of the - 


Executive Board’s decision and willing to 
learn new techniques in radio. 

In spite of such misinformed state- 
ments in The Defender, things at WWPV 
are only getting better. 

To Carrie Simonelli and others who 
are apprehensive about the WWPV and 
VPR partnership, there are people who 
care deeply about preserving student pro- 
gramming on our student-run radio station 
and want to make our radio station a bet- 
ter one. 

Luckily, I am proud to say they work 
for WWPV. 


eKevin Murrihy, 
Station Manager, WWPV 88.7 


Editor’s Note: The word “cedes,” accord- 
ing to Webster's New World College 
Dictionary, means “to transfer the title or 


~ ownership of,” as well as the definition 


that Murrihy stated. Therefor, it is used 
correctly in the Jan. 27 editorial. 


Ex-swim coach 
responds to 
sports article 


To the Editor: 


I read with some interest your article 
on St. Mike’s new coach, Jim Donoghue, 
and the swimming and diving teams this 
morning. I keep my eye on the many peo- 
ple and things that I care about, even when 
I am a few thousand miles away, and don’t 
have any direct involvement. I am truly 
pleased that the right person for the job 
was found. And I do believe that Jim is 
the right person for the job. His technical 
prowess is exceptional, and he wonit ask 
more of his student-athletes or his pro- 
gram than they offer. 

There are two things that disturb me 
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somewhat, however. 

The first is your statement that I was 

not asked to return. This implies that I 
was fired, which was not the case. I 
resigned on March 30, to be made effec- 
tive April 18, 1998. That letter, to (then 
Athletic Director) Geri Knortz follows: 
“Dear Geri: 
Once in a great while we each may be 
blessed with a rare opportunity. It is the 
opportunity to fight the “good fight,” to 
make a difference in something that we 
truly believe in. 

It is as though our hand guides the 
baton for an orchestra, or turns the wheel 
of a great ship. And we are caught up in 
the music, or the movement of the thing, 
and we lose for a while our sense of time 
and place, so powerful is the experience. 

But there is a time and a place for 


‘everything. 


Sometimes we cling to the memory of 
a thing that does not belong in our present 
or in our future. Perhaps the scent of the 
thing is so sweet and so strong that it 
lingers over-long. And it makes us linger 
over-long, when it belongs in our past. 
The memory of this rare gift will always 
be with me. I will always be proud to 
have shared in it: to shape it and guide it 
for a time before passing it on to other 
capable hands. 

For me this opportunity has been the 
chance to be a coach at a great institution 
like St. Michael’s College. However, 
there are now other opportunities and 
adventures before me. Please accept my 
resignation and my gratitude as I leave to 
embrace them.” © ‘is 

Having spent seven years at the helm 
there, I will always look fondly back at my 
time at St. Michael’s. I run into alumni 
here in Seattle periodically, and have even 
spent some time with a former St. Mike’s 
team captain of mine. The people: facul- 
ty, staff, students and alumni, make it truly 
a special place. 

My resignation was prompted by my 


belief that the school, the team and I were ~ 


going in different directions. I had known 
this for some time, and clearly my ardor 
was dampened in my final season. I 
stayed too long. 

It became increasingly clear that what 
was best for everyone was new and fresh 
leadership. Leadership that was more 
accurately aligned with the school’s and 
the team’s expectations of themselves and 
the program. Nothing illustrates this more 
than the fact that in one small paragraph 
you used the word “fun,” three times. You 
also wrote, “Donoghue told his team that 
their focus would be on two things: acad- 
emics and having fun..” 

In all fairness to Jim, whom I’ve 
known for a few years, I am certain that 
this is probably a misquote, or at least an 
over-simplification, of his philosophy. 

Which brings me to my other con- 
cern. 

A prominent small-college swim 
coach once said to me, “The results are 
often secondary. I think what matters 
most is the process.” 

I couldn’t agree more. It comes as no 
surprise that his athletes attend a school 
that is considered academically “most 
competitive,” and both of his teams placed 
well at nationals, producing nine All- 
Americans last year: 

The results often go hand in hand 
with the process when each athlete’s 
expectations of herself or himself, and the 
school’s expectations, are high. 


But you must always begin with that ~ 


process. And while I believe that “fun” is 
a pleasant thing to have, there is a time 


and a place for everything. Within “the 
process” you might have “fun.” But it is 
an effect, not a cause. It is hoped that it is 
a by-product.of success and pride in hard 
work. 

You quoted one athlete: “He 
(Donoghue) pushes us more than anyone 
else has pushed us.” However, someone 
once said, “The difference between a suc- 
cessful person and others is not a lack of 
strength, not a lack of knowledge, but 
rather in a lack of will.” 

I believe one of the most important 
lessons in school, and in life, is that if you 
cannot push yourself, then your shortcom- 
ings are your own. A coach must be a 
source of motivation, but surely the most 


important motivation must come from - 


within. And wishing to be good at any- 
thing is not the same as willing yourself to 
do the work required. 

_ There is a very important similarity 
among many programs offered at a col- 
lege. Among other benefits, class work is 
a tool necessary to sharpen the mind and 
the spirit. To challenge, and in challeng- 
ing, to make each student better for under- 
going that process. 

Athletics is a similar tool that necessi- 
tates a challenging process, as I have 
already mentioned. This is how athletics, 
and other out-of-classroom experiences 
that don’t show up on a report card, are 
vital pieces to education. How unfortu- 
nate it is that, since they don’t affect GPA, 
they become secondary. How unfortunate 
that many who gave superior effort (like 


Kate Hathaway, and graduates Dave 
~~ Apigian, Jared Baker, and countless others — 


before them) were not given greater cred- 


it- outside of athletic circles. 
Athletics is an educational tool. 


However, there are varsity athletics and 


club athletics. And one of the most impor- 
tant differences between varsity athletics 
and club athletics is that varsity, in a very 
real and official sense, represents the 
school in the public’s eye. It captures sig- 
nificantly more “press” than any other 
aspect of a college or university. It is 
almost always the first place on a school’s 
web site a high school candidate ‘visits. 
And therefore the varsity teams must be 
held to higher standards of commitment, 
attendance and performance. They must 
be fundamentally committed to competi- 
tion, and the attempt of success against 
worthy adversaries, or they fall short in 
that representation. 
Someone once said: “The spirit, the 
will to win and the will to excel - these are 


the things that endure and these are the 


qualities that are so much more important 
than any of the events that occasion 
them.” Perhaps we ought to do more, 
then, to focus attention on “the process” 
across the board, embrace competition as 
a means of self-improvement, and educa- 
tion beyond the classroom. 


Best wishes, 
Dave Leonard 
(daveleonard @ mindspring.com) 


Editor’s Note: The Jan. 27 article about 
the new swim coach stated, “After last 
year’s coach, Dave Leonard, was not 
asked to return, swim captains... became 
active in looking for Leonard’s replace- 
ment.” It was not intended to imply that 
Leonard was terminated. The Defender 
regrets the error. 
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Bringing home the bacon for sophomores 


By Maria Delano 
Staff Writer 


As Valentine’s Day approaches, there 


will be many kisses given on the St. 


Michael’s campus. But none will be as 
popular as the kiss that took place 
Saturday after the women’s basketball 
game when the Rev. Brian Cummings 
kissed a live pig. 

The sophomore class sponsored 
the“Kiss the Pig” fund-raising contest in 
which one person was chosen out of 11 
candidates to kiss Gracie a 200 pound pig. 

Some of the possible candidates 
included the Rev. Marcel Rainville, Senior 
Class President Katie Whitman, Assistant 
Athletic Director Zaf Bludevich, the Rev. 
Brian Cummings, professors Vincent 
Bolduc, John Carvellas, Sophomore Class 
Vice President Evan Pasenello, and 
Director of Student Activities Jennie 
“ernosia. 

The candidates were chosen by 

sphomore Class President Jill Puleo, 

ophomore class officers and hall and area 

representatives. The candidates were noti- 
fied and asked to participate. 

“We wanted to choose people that 
were well-known around the campus, and 
people who we thought would be good 
sports about the idea,” Puleo said. 


She said the class knew it wouldn’t be — 


a big money maker, but it was seen as a 


By Ted Brady 
Staff writer 


The summer before Chris Horan came 
to St. Michael’s he met Cooper, a friend 
that would literally lead him through col- 
lege. 

Most students on campus would rec- 
ognize Cooper; he is the only one on cam- 
pus that wears a harness. “Coop,” as he is 














way to bring all the classes together. 

“We wanted to get the professors and 
people from the administration involved 
because everyone knows them. They 
aren’t just known by one certain group or 
class,” Puleo said. 

Buckets with each of the candidate’s 
pictures were set up on a table outside of 
Alliot. Students could put money in the 
bucket of whichever person they wanted 
to see kiss a pig, Puleo said. 

Students could give loose change or 
dollars, there wasn’t a set amount of 
money students had to give, and there 
wasn’t a certain amount of money one 
candidate needed to raise in order to be 
selected to kiss the pig, Puleo said. 


The candidate with the highest total - 


on Friday afternoon was Cummings with a 
total of about 50 dollars. 


The contest raised about 150 dollars . 


for the sophomore class: Puleo said. 

Participants agreed that the contest 
was a good way to get a lot of people 
involved in one activity. 

Cummings was apprehensive about 
the possibility of having to kiss a pig in 
front of a large group of college students 
and community members he said before 
winning. ' 

“J just hope I don’t get bit. Maybe I 
can kiss it on the head or above the eyes if 
I win,” he said. 

Senior Class 


President Katie 


sometimes called, is a Seeing Eye dog. 

Horan, a legally blind sophomore, 
met Cooper through Guiding Eyes of the 
Blind, a non-profit organization that has 
paired more than 5,000 of these unique 
relationships. 

Horan describes his relationship with 
Cooper like that of a team. They are 
always “working through things togeth- 
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Whitman said she agreed to be in the con- 
test because she believes that all the class- 
es should help each other with fund-rais- 
ing, but she doubted that she would win. 

“I think that students would much 
rather have a professor or an administrator 
kiss it, especially one they don’t like,” she 
said. 


er,” Horan said. “We both have our good 
days and our bad days,” he said. 

__ A yellow Labrador, Coop is seen 
throughout campus staring ahead with his 
half-dollar size deep brown eyes. His 
side-view-mirror like ears are attentive to 
every sound that represents danger for 
Horan. His golden coat is irresistibly pet- 

table to his snout, tipped with a pink 
nose hanging over a persistent 
droopy grin. 

Coop attended over a 
year of training prior to 
being donated to Horan. 

The Guiding Eyes for the 

blind web page says the 

first 11 to 14 months of a 
guide dog’s life is spent 
with a volunteer host 

family that teach them 

the basic social- man- 
ners dogs such as sit 
and stay commands. 
Then, near the 
age of one, they go to 
guide dog training. 

More than 25,000 dol- 
lars in donations are 
spent training a single 
dog like Coop. 

Although Coop 
might bark occasionally, 
he was trained specifi- 
cally not to bark, Horan 
said. Other commands 

he was taught were “for- 

- wards,” “backwards,” 

and the difference 
between left and right. 

Coop likes to 

play frisbee, tug-a-war 

with his big white moppy rope 

and he is especially good at play- 

ing fetch, Horan said 

He has a “work mode and a play 

mode,” Horan said. When in the harness, 

Cooper should not be distracted but when 
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Gracie, a 200-pound pig, delivered the most anticipated kiss on campus to the Rev. Brian 
Cummings. 


Whitman said she’d like to see a pro- 
fessor or a high-ranking administrator 
win. 

The pig belongs to St. Michael’s 
alumnus Robert “Emmet” Manning, and 
his wife Paige Duncun. The couple lives 
in Jericho. 


Man’s best friend-- a guide through life 


he is out of the harness he loves to play, 
Horan said. 

“He sort of insists on it [playing] 
sometimes,” Horan said. He is not afraid 
to nudge his head into your knee and 
entice you with his drool-covered rope. 

Horan decided to apply for a guide 
dog senior year in high school, when he 
was considering college. In order to be 
approved as a recipient for a guide dog 
Horan had to prove that he was legally 
blind, over the age of 16 and compatible 
with the dog he was assigned. 

After he was approved he spent 26 
days at a guide school living with a room- 
mate in Yorktown, NY. There, with other 
guide dog teams, they matched his person- 
ality with that of the yellow lab, the most 
common guide dog, Horan said. 

“Cooper seemed more relaxed then 
my roommate’s dog,” Horan said. 

Horan said his first impression was 
correct. “ He is relaxed but also playful, 
sort of gently persistent.” 

He described Cooper as curious and 
cuddly, “relaxed but not uptight.” 

Horan said he enjoys Coop’s person- 
ality, saying “he’s very curious about 
everything and tries to eat everything.” 

Horan said Coop’s favorite meal is 
Iams and he enjoys in-between-meal 
snacks of carrots and ice cubes. 

Freshman year Horan lived in Ryan 
Hall with a roommate whose family was a 
host for guide dogs. 

This year he lives in a townhouse with 
five other roommates who Horan says are 
always playing with Coop. 

Horan, an avid hiker, also lets Coop 
hike off the harness though the woods. 

When Coop isn’t leading Horan 
through life, he sometimes spends time in 
the ski lodge as Horan skis the slopes of 
Vermont. 


< 
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Campus bands to play at Earth Day 


By Greg Marion 
Staff Writer 


In the wake of previous St. Michael’s 


bands such as Sandoze and_ the 
Madelines, two new bands have emerged 
from the St. Michael’s campus, 


Uncommon Tongue and Gelatinous 
Muck. 

Uncommon Tongue consists of 
seniors, Drew Devine and Mark Plasse, 
and two members of the Burlington music 
community, Jayson Argento and Jeff 
Turner. They play a blend of folk and 
rock music. 

‘T’ve deemed it hard folk rock,” 
Argento, said the lead vocalist and 
acoustic guitarist. 

Plasse and Devine are the rhythm 
section of the band. Plasse is the bassist, 
Devine plays the drums and Turner plays 
the guitar. 

Uncommon Tongue has been togeth- 
er in its present line-up for about a year. 
However, they have appeared under dif- 
ferent names. They have played at places 
such as Nectars, Higher Ground, Borders 
Books and the University of Vermont 
Coffee House. 

Uncommon Tongue has been fea- 
tured on different radio stations in the 
area. 

Future Uncommon Tongue dates 
include a show on St. Patrick’s Day at 
Higher Ground as well as tentative dates 
at the UVM Coffee House and Borders 
Books. The band may also play at the 
Earth Day events on campus, and wants 
to put out a live CD, argento said. 

The future of Uncommon Tongue is 
uncertain since both Plasse and Devine 
are seniors. Argento and Turner intend to 
move on if Devine and Plasse decide to 
leave Burlington after graduation, Devine 
said. 

“If and when they go we’ll have to 
find a new rhythm section. That will be 
interesting to say the least,” Argento said. 





The band Uncommon Tongue will play at Hi 

Gelatinous Muck is the other student 
band on campus. They play what they 
call “goof-hop,” which is rap-style 
vocals. 

Gelatinous Muck is made up of 
seniors Peter Sampieri, John Kulsick, 
Eric Epps and Pat Mccoy, juniors Phil 
Gambardella, Matt Frawley, Matt 
Vendetti, James McNamara and Keith 
Gvazdauskas, and sophomore Skip 
Wrightson. 

Kulsick, Epps, Sampieri and McCoy 
are the rappers for the group and the other 
members form the rhythm section 

The band has been together for about 
one year in two different formations. 

“The present Gelatinous Muck has 
been together since September,” Kulsick 
said. 

The band has played at UVM’s Slade 
Hall twice and at various on and off cam- 
pus parties, Gambardella said. 

The band’s first big shows were last 
year’s talent show, where they won $50 
and the second was last year’s Earth Day 
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er Ground on St. Patrick's Day. 
event, Gambardella said. 

Upcoming shows include this year’s 
Earth Day event and an open invitation to 
play at Slade Hall, Sampieri said. 

Gelatinous Muck also has an uncer- 
tain future. The four seniors are unaware 
of their post-graduation plans. 

“There will be some hybrid of 
Gelatinous Muck still around after gradu- 
ation,” Kulsick said. 

The band is producing a CD at this 
point in time, Sampieri said. It is sched- 
uled to be released in three weeks. 

Gelatinous Muck is also involved in 
a project, called “Action Planet.” It is the 
first ever hip-hopra, according to the 
group. 

“Tt is a musical science-fiction fanta- 
sy based on the music of the group,” Epps 
said. : 

Senior Jessie Plourde said, “I think 
they rock because they are doing what 
they rap about. They are positive about 
everything and make me want to dance.” 


College to enforce 


smoking restriction 


SMOKING, 
continued from cover 


Junior Amy Nartowicz, a smoker, agreed 
with the restriction. “I completely support it, 
but only because I was told there was a 
woman who was really allergic to smoke,” 
she said. 

Director of Multicultural Affairs Dot 
Williams recognized both the needs of smok- 
ers and nonsmokers. “I know they [the 
smokers] have rights, but it’s suffocating to 
walk through there,” Williams said. 


“It’s almost funny to see people 
smoking in front of the non- 
smoking signs.” 
¢ Theresa Krieger 

senior 


Sherry Mahady, Campus Ministry 
administrative assistant, is a smoker, yet she 
never smoked in the now-restricted area. “I 
do agree with the ban if it’s a health hazard to 


some,” she said. 
Junior Jeff Grayson, a smoker, felt the 
ban “was an infringement on my 


Constitutional rights.” 

Pedrotty said the people who requested 
the signs hoped they would get voluntary 
compliance. 

Samara said he hopes the signs and 
“firm but fair” reminders will convince 
smokers to light up elsewhere on campus. 
Patterson thought she noticed a definite 
improvement, but the problem “hasn’t been 
totally resolved.” 

Senior Theresa Krieger felt that not all 
smokers were complying. “I still see people 
smoking there, so it’s not very effective. It’s 
almost funny to see people smoking in front 
of the nonsmoking signs. If they are going to 
have it, they should enforce it,” she said. 

Patterson said, “If we all just work at it 
together and remind each other, eventually 
the air will be cleared.” 


Campus couples plan four weddings and a graduation 


By Sarah Newton 
Staff Writer 


As Valentine’s Day approaches many 
students are balancing the pressures of 
being in college with the tasks of making 
dinner reservations, buying candy and 
finding the perfect gift for their loved one. 
However, some students are balancing 
their college tasks while being engaged 
and planning a wedding. 

While many would think this would 
be difficult, some students do not. 

“T think it is great that people can find 
love and commitment,” junior Amanda 
Keris said. “I think it would be hard to be 
engaged or even married at this point in 
my life,” she said. 

Senior Jennifer LaRocque, who is 
engaged said, “I don’t find it to be that 
bad, I plan when I have time,” she said. 

Some students have decided to plan 
the wedding after graduation. 

“I believe that engagement is a time 
for planning one’s wedding through emo- 
tional preparation and physical planning,” 
senior Joshua Partlow said. If you are not 
ready to seriously start planning a wed- 
ding during school, then the engagement 
is premature, he said. 

“Sometimes it seems that couples get 
engaged just to keep their relationships 
strong and, while this may be effective in 
maintaining commitment, it’s not a 
healthy practice,” Partlow said. 


Sophomore Rhonda Miner and her 
fiance are planning to wait until after 
graduation to get married. 

Miner’s fiance, John Triller, attends 
St. Lawrence University in New York. 
“Being apart makes the time we spend 
together even more special,” she said. 

“Tt’s a challenge. Everyone told us it 
would never last and I think that has made 
us try even harder to make it work,” Miner 
said. 

Sophomore Alysha Ryan and her 
fiance, Max Berger, a _ student at 
Springfield College in Massachusetts, 
want to be financially ready and do not see 
themselves getting married until 2004. 

“It’s not easy, but I know it’s worth it. 
It is so hard being away from him, but it 
makes our time together wonderful and 
teaches me to not take things for granted,” 
Ryan said. 

LaRocque and her fiance, Joshua 
Barney, a graduate of St. Joseph’s College 
in Rutland, have had a long-distance rela- 
tionship since they started dating. 

Juniors Samantha Haynes and Matt 
Kuerth got engaged in October after dat- 
ing for about a year. To take away the 
pressures of planning a wedding, they too 
have decided to put graduation first and a 
wedding second. 

Kuerth said, “It is not a big deal. It’s 
just that we’ve found the person that we 
want to spend the rest of our lives with 
already. I see it in the other fashion, why 


hasn’t everyone else found their soul 
mate? I guess the search just continues on 
for most,” he said. 

Sophomore Travis Verret married 
Fianna Smith, a junior at Trinity, in 
January. 

“Tt was stressful to plan a wedding, 
work 40 hours a week, and go to school 
full-time all at once,” Verret said. 

“You have to sit back and delegate respon- 
sibility and you can’t sweat the little 
things,” he said. 

“We planned the wedding in three 
months. Our families thought it was great 
and everyone was really supportive,” 
Verret said. 

While many would think that being in 
such a serious relationship at this age 
would be stressful, some students dis- 
agree. 

“T don’t think that age has anything to 
do with it,” Haynes said. “When you find 
the right person, then you will know that 
you are ready.” 

LaRocque said she gets picked on a 
lot and gets called an old lady before her 
time. “The timing may seem odd but you 
don’t let something good go,” she said. 

Miner agreed and said it feels natural 
for her and Triller to be together. “I can’t 
imagine being without him,” she said. 

Freshman Cortney Sturtevant said, “I 
would rather wait until after college to get 
engaged, but then I have not found that 
right person yet and maybe when I do, I 
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Jennifer LaRocque holds a picture of her 
fiance Joshua. 
will feel differently.” 

Verret said marriage is not for every- 

me. “It takes a lot of work, there is a lot 

of stress and you have got to be sure,” he 
said. 

According to a study done in 1997 by 
St. Michael’s’ professors Vincent Bolduc, 
Herb Kessel, Sharon Lamb and John 
Carvellas on the class of 1992, 40 percent 
of those that responded were married. 

The study showed that of those that 
were married, 32 percent met their spouse 
directly at St. Michael’s and 7.5 percent 
met their spouse through a St. Michael’s 
connection. 
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Arts & Entertainment 








By Peter Sampieri 
Chow Down Clown 


If I’m a really lucky monkey, 
about once a week I’m able to 
find a solid two hours to sit down 
at my table and enjoy a meal. 
This afternoon, I was fortunate 
enough to enjoy my mother’s 
Spinach Ravioli and Eggplant 
Parmigiana while writing this 
column in an_ invigorating 
silence. 

Trying my best to honor the 
Sicilian gods, I solemnly lit two 
pink candles wedged into Long 
Trail bottles as makeshift holders. 
Then I prayed. Actually, I should 
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Road Trip: a delectable meal in Little Italy ~ 


It all depends upon your appetite... we'll get a table near the street--in this italian restaurant 


have prayed, but I didn’t. [hada 
tough time figuring out to whom 
I should address the prayer. So, I 
went on a field trip to New York 
City instead. 

If you ever get a chance to 
treat your spirit luxuriously while 
in New York City, the first place 
you should go is Mulberry Street, 
in Little Italy, for some soul food. 

This past weekend, I stayed 
in Times Square on West 46th 
Street, hoping to get a glimpse of 
some kind of culinary satori. The 
breakthrough came after an Off- 
Broadway play in SoHo; I went 
to Paolucci’s Restaurant on 
Mulberry Street for a primetime 
snack. Having only heard about 
Mulberry from my older brother 
Sal, I had certain expectations 
that were fueled my everlasting 
search for a blissful dining expe- 
rience. These expectations were 
far surpassed. 

If any of you lovestruck cra- 
zies are looking for somewhere 
special to take your Valentine this 
holiday weekend, look no further. 

Mulberry Street is adorned 
with tons of twinkling lights and 
perfumed with the smells of fresh 


pasta and seafood, espresso and 
canolli. The street is sound- 
tracked by the calls of vendors on 
corners, peddling roses. “Flowers 
for your girlfriend?” he giggled. 
“No thank you,” I said, not men- 


Mulberry Street is 


adorned with tons of 
twinkling lights and 
perfumed with the smells 
of fresh pasta and 
seafood, espresso and 
canolli 


tioning that his question need not 
apply. Even my anti-romantic 
palace walls started to crumble in 
this place. 

Paolucci’s slogan is “the way 

Mulberry Street used to be.” And 
if family, romance, and a bunch 
of charming old Italians in red 
jackets don’t get you, the red 
wine will. Order a bottle of their 
dry Chianti and you can’t go 
wrong. Trust me. 
By the end of the night, I was 
singing Louie Prima songs with a 
50-year-old man on a date with 
his fiancee. 


© Fishman & Chris 


5/$29/$22.50. 
Higher Ground 8p.m. $12 


Instead of going down the 
road that leads to a gargantuan 
dinner, try three different appetiz- 
ers. I had Baked Baby Clams, 
Fried Calamari, and a Stuffed 
Artichoke—each one of these 
costs about $7.50. 

I know what you’re thinking, 
“the Chow Down Clown has 
turned into the SoHo Yuppie 
Clown.” Here’s what I’m saying: 
make this a special occasion and 
save up for it. Think New York 
City. 

The fried calamari, which is 
squid, was better than most 
places I have had. The calamari 
taste wasn’t destroyed by an oily 
aftertaste. A little fresh lemon 
and some Frao Diavolo sauce did 
the trick. The baby clams, which 
were stuffed with breadcrumbs, 
roasted garlic, and parsley were 
absolutely spectacular. Don’t be 
worried about their small stature, 
a few of those suckers go a long 
way. 

Closest to my heart were the 
stuffed artichokes, a relic from 
my childhood. In many different 
cultures, the artichoke is consid- 
ered to by a very powerful aphro- 


“Winter t 


Performers wil 
Katherine Quinn 
Douglas and DJ 
attire encourage 
Vermont at midnig 


Coming Events @ the Flynn 
for info and/or tickets (86-F LYNN 
Smokey Joe’s Cafe 2/17 
Bela Fleck and the Flecktones 2/18-19 





disiac, so if you’re taking your 
Valentine to Paolucci’s, I say skip 
the other seafood appetizers and 
get right down to business. 

Paolucci’s artichoke is filled 
with breadcrumb stuffing sea- 
soned with butter, garlic, and 
oregano. To eat an artichoke at 
Paolucci’s, you eat the vegetable 
one leaf at a time. It’s a very long 
and sensual process, so take your 
time. And relax, pal, there’s no 
rushin’ romance. 

Perhaps you fall into the 
same category as the Chow 
Down Clown and have officially 
erased Valentine's Day from 
memory, replacing it with a 
newer, and more cynical holiday 
of the 90s called Black Sunday. 
But you still can’t escape the 
madness because all your room- 
mates have girlfriends. 

Here’s the bottom line. 
Make love to yourself. You don’t 
need anyone’s attention or per- 
mission to treat your body right 
with delicious food, drink, and 
travel. Oh, and while we’re on 
the topic of love and Italian 
genius, go and see that move 
“Life is Beautiful.” Because it is. 
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By Kevin McCusker 
Music Columnist 


What is so hard about writ- 
ing a review on a Dave 
a Matthews release? I'd say 

Cee coming up with new good 
__| things to say unique from any 
__| past reviews he’s had. 
Dave’s second major live 

concert release, “Live at Luther 
| College,” features only himself 
and guitarist Tim Reynolds. 
The two have played together 
for some time now; Reynolds 
frequently appears at concerts 
with Dave Matthews Band as 
well as on the band’s studio 
produced CDs. 

The new album, performed 
entirely on acoustic guitar, 
offers a nice change from the 
sometimes over played versions 
of songs on the radio. The two 
brilliant musicians cover crowd 
favorites, “Crash,” “Satellite,” 
and “Ants Marching,” and a 
much slower tempo “What 
Would You Say.” 


\even look at it anymore, never mind sayi Ib 
Valentine's Day has never been the luckiest day for you 
but every year is different. Here's hoping for a change. 










AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
Get on your dancing shoes because this Valentine's Day 
is going to be one night of hot heavy grovin’. If you 
haven't already made plans that incorporate a dance 
floor, find a place that has one. This is your night to 
show the town your stuff. 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Valentine’s Day may be a confusing time for you. 
4 Don’t rush into anything, but follow your heart. Trust 
#<—) what you're feeling because the person you’ve been 
/ waiting for is right in front of you... and he/she’s wait- 
ing for you too. 








OP SENT 





“TJ don’t really 
know about the 
smoking ban... if I 
did, it’s not really 

a big deal.” 


e Alli Mowtschan 
freshman 


“What they really 
need is some ash 
trays in front of 

the buildings.” 


¢ Jay Slangen 
freshman 


“It’s not a very 
convienent spot 
especially for such 
a frequented area 

of campus.” 


¢ Deanna Brewster 
junior 


Campus Speaks 


What do you think of the smoking restriction? 




























“Take the old and make it new’ 


proves powerful for Dave Matthews 
‘Live at Luther College’-- a gem for any DMB lover 


Reynolds playfully fills in 
over Matthews’ characteristi- 
cally quirky chords with care- 
fully placed riffs and licks. No 
doubt, the two are blood related 
when it comes to playing 
together. 

There are a couple songs 
that I’ve not heard before, 
which is always a treat. Dave 


The wonderful thing 
about listening to Dave 
Matthews and friends is 
that they sing and play 
with a passion and 
emotion that transcends 
the audience. 


and Tim create an intense 


atmosphere during “Deed Is 
Done” though it is better for me 
not to comment on what I 

























“It’s unfair as long 
as they use the 
ashtrays out 
there.” 






¢ Nick Auriemma 
sophomore 





“T love it-I think 
it’s an excellent 
idea-I have asthma 
and when I go 
outside it’s hard to 
hold my breath 
that long.” 
e Jean Osborne 
junior 

















“As long as they’re 
not blocking the 
place and throwing 
their butts on the 
ground, it doesn’t 
bother me.” 








¢ Ernie Callow 
junior 









believe is the subject of the 
song. 

“Little Things” beautifully 
describes a _ dream-like 
encounter Dave has with a 
woman; a missed opportunity. 
The third new song, “Stream,” 
is an gripping, energetic guitar 
solo by Reynolds. 

The wonderful thing about 
listening to Dave Matthews and 
friends is that they sing and 
play with a passion and emotion 
that transcends the audience. 
Whether his songs take form as 
a political satire or a heart-felt 
love story, he gets the audi- 
ence’s feelings involved. 

Tim and Dave captivate 
Luther College on this double 
disc. If you have a favorite 
Dave Matthews song, it’s prob- 
ably played on this CD. It must 
have been a privilege to catch 
this tour in person. 


Dave Matthews & 
Tim Reynolds 
Live at Luther 


College | 
BMG 1999 
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Wouldst thou enjoy a touch of drama? 


Powerful writing team makes “Shakespeare In Love’ a great show 





By Brendan Ahern 
Staff Columnist 


Tom Stoppard, co-writer of 
“Shakespeare in Love,” may 
have made some high school 
English teacher’s jobs a little bit 
easier. Teaming up with screen- 
writer Marc Norman, the pair 
place a new, witty spin on 
Shakespeare, which is not easily 
forgotten. 

Stoppard, who also wrote the 
acclaimed plays “Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern are Dead” and 
“The 15 Minute Hamlet,” is no 
stranger to the extraordinary 
comedies and tragedies of 
William Shakespeare. 

This dynamic duo breathe 
tremendous life to a man whose 





writing is seen, so often, as a 
bore. 

Aibtionst this film is won- 
derfully shot, it is the writing that 
is truly amazing. When I saw the 
film, I remember thinking that 
whoever had written it no slouch. 

Although the film does not 
tell a true account of 
Shakespeare’s life, it is quite 
believable and has the ability to 
transport the viewer to 1593. 

The film stars Joseph 
Fiennes as the young William 
Shakespeare, who has lost his gift 
for prose. Gwenyth Paltrow stars 
opposite Fiennes in one of her 
best performances, as the wealthy 
Viola, whose one true passion is 
to act. 

The two fall into each others 
lives, Will regains his gift to 
write and his ability to love. As I 
stated before, the screenplay for 
this film is wonderfully crafted 
and pays great homage to the 
inspiration of the film, William 
Shakespeare. 

Stoppard and Norman create 
an interesting story line—a 
Shakespearian tragedy inside of a 
Shakespearian tragedy. 

Just as Romeo and Juliet 
were star crossed lovers, so are 


= 


oa 
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Viola and William. The writers 
use many of the same devices 
that Shakespeare once did, gen- 
der variance and snappy dia- 
logue, among them. 


The screenplay for 
this film is 
wonderfully crafted 
and pays great homage to 
the inspiration 
of the film, William 
Shakespeare 


One aspect of this film that 
could be criticized is the fact that 
Shakespeare does not recognize 
Viola when she first auditions. 

What really needs to happen 
here is that one must suspend 
belief in the way that one would 
if they were to watch a 
Shakespearian play. 

After all, this is a movie. It is 
also the character development of 
the star, William Shakespeare, 
which makes this movie very 
interesting. 

The audience is allowed to 
see a different type of man than 
most assumed Shakespeare to be. 
He is passionate, scared, brave 
and goofy—Fiennes plays him 


ACROSS 

1 Bottom 

5 Bit; scrap 

8 Stop the flow 

12 Range 

13. Each 

14 Microphone (slang) 


perfectly. 

In the film, Shakespeare is 
portrayed as the quintessential 
“hopeless romantic.” He seeks to 
fall in love and write about the 
passions which burn in him. 

Overall, I felt that the film 
was very well made... except for 
the ending. It seemed like the 
writers spent so much time, and 
were so careful to develop the 
Shakespearian theme, that they 
should have followed through 
with it. 





10 Squeezes 
11 Snafu 


19 Gave back 


It was as if they had this 
piece of work greatly crafted and 
some Hollywood executive made 
them change the ending so that 
everyone would walk out happy. 

Under the direction of John 
Madden, Shakespeare in Love 
won three Golden Globe Awards 
including Best Picture. 

Shakespeare in Love is cur- 


rently playing at Hoyt’s 
Nickelodeon Cinema in 
Downtown Burlington. For 


showtimes, call 863-4825. 


Photo courtesy of www.miramax.com 


21 Virgin Mary 


23 Dog 
24 Just. 


25 Daughters of the American Revolution 


15 Circle (abbr.) 

16 Resort 26 Shout of approval 
17 God of War 29 Card game 

18 One who takes another out 30 Wine cask 


20 Without purpose 
22. Musical performance 
24 Fuss 


44 Church platform 
48 Claim; charge 
49 Beverage 


52 43, 560 sq. ft. 

53 Take advantage 
54 Type 

55 Footwear 

56 Half qt. (abbr., pl.) 
57 Pig pens 


DOWN 

Poet 

Melody for one voice 
Remitted 

Ready 

Rhea 

Fix 

Feature 

Lesser 

Wheel 


OCOorna unkhWN 


31 Enzyme (suf.) 
33 Afternoon show 
34 Hawaiian dish 


Rough casing around seeds 36 Oldest 

4th Greek letter 39 Slack off 
32 Pertaining to an animal paw 40 Lens 

Leaky 41 Bad case of the __ 
35 Tidbit 42 Wealthy 
36 Age 43 Air (comb. form) 
37 Single 45 Lope 
38 Uttering 46 Airy; aerial 
41 Intertwined 47 Spoils 


50 Copper or bronze money 


51 From Gr. Ares (comb. form) 


Answers to this week’s crossword puzzle 
are printed on page 15. 
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Indoor training begins for soccer teams 


St. Michael’s men’s and women’s soccer teams prepare for next season 


By Adam Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


Back to the grindstone. The 
St. Michael’s College men’s and 
women’s soccer teams began 
practicing indoors last week for 
the upcoming season. 

Technical skills such as ball 
control and touch on the ball are 
the main points of focus as both 
teams prepare for next year, 
Men’s Head Coach Tim Kaleita 
said. 

The men’s team finished last 
season with a 6-10-2 record and 
the women’s team capped off its 
season with a 5-12-1 record. 


‘Practicing indoors 
allows us to make the 
transition from the fall 
season, to year round, to 
consistently getting 
better.” 


¢ Chris Mohr 
junior 





Kaleita said he sees the win- 
ter and spring seasons as a great 
opportunity for individual play- 
ers to work on skills, and get 
attention they don’t normally 
receive during the season. 

“During the fall season, we 
are constantly preparing for the 
next game. We work more on our 
game plan than our individual 
skills,” Kaleita said. “Practicing 


indoors is a great opportunity to 
allow each player to improve.” 

Kaleita said that practicing 
indoors can act as an advantage 
for working on soccer skills. 
“The ball moves faster and 
bounces a lot. It is very good for 
working on touch,” he said. 

Junior forward Chris Mohr 
said the winter season is a great 
time to become stronger as a 
team. 

“The core of the team is 
becoming stronger and more 
dependable,” Mohr said. 
“Practicing indoors allows us to 
make the transition from the fall 
season, to year round, to consis- 
tently getting better.” 

Junior midfielder Matt 
Schold said he is happy with the 
effort that the team is showing. 
“T finally think the team is putting 
forth a good commitment. I am 
excited for next season,” Schold 
said. 

The men’s team will play 
five games this spring. Although 
the schedule has not yet been 
finalized, the University of 
Vermont and a team from Canada 
will most likely be two of the 
games, Kaleita said. 

He said the team hopes to 
play four games outside once the 
weather permits, and one tourna- 
ment at the indoor facilities in 
Essex. 

The women’s side wants to 
use the winter training to contin- 
ue to improve, Head Coach 





Photo by Kim Ross 


The St. Michael’s men’s soccer team works out as part of its training schedule for the spring season. 





Melissa Egan said. 
“Last year was very disap- 
pointing,” Egan said. “We had 


several close games that could 
have gone either way.” 

Egan said the women’s prac- 
tices will also focus on the tech- 
nical aspect of the game. Egan 
plans to stress dribbling and pass- 
ing. 

“If we work on ball control 
indoors when the game is at a 
much faster pace, then we will be 
that much more ready when we 


ON THEIR WAY TO THE TOP. 


i you didn't sign up 
for ROTC as a freshman 
or sophomore, you can 
catch up this summer by 
attending Army ROTC 
Camp Challenge, a paid 
five-week course in 
leadership. 

Apply now! You'll bos 


NE 





~ next fall. 


ARMY ROTC 


develop the leadership 
skills and seli-confi- 
dence you need to 
succeed in college and 
beyond. And you may 
qualify for advanced 
officer training when 
you return {o campus 


at (802) 656-2966. 


Hundreds of scholarships available. 
Find out how to compete for one. 
For details, call UVM Army ROTC 


are able to get outdoors,” 
said. 

Junior midfielder Amber 
Monaghan stressed the impor- 
tance of indoor training because 
it allows the team to continue 
playing soccer together. 

“Tt allows us to keep playing 
and getting touches on the ball,” 
Monaghan said. 

The confined space indoors 
forces the team to become more 
aggressive, Monaghan said. 

Junior forward Meghann 


Egan 


Kelly said she looks for the team 
to improve its overall perfor- 
mance. “Our indoor sessions 
force us to work on skills such as 
touch, quickness, and posses- 
sion,” Kelly said. 

As the winter training con- 
tinues, both coaches and players 
look toward the future. 

Both sides said they have 
quality players that can be huge 
influences on the outcome of next 
season. 


This week in St. Michael’s College Sports 


Wednesday 
Men’s basketball (@-A ssumipttons ccrccves-ctccncrsct ate etntest na sasurn sapleaceagereta shiantaea “s :30 p.m. 


Women’s basketball @ Assumption 
Men’s Ive Hockey vs. New 


:30 p.m. 


ampshire College..........srecesscsssssecesssessecsecsseseeee? Dall 


Friday 
Alpine and Nordic Skiing @ Dartmouth Carnival 


Saturday 
Alpine and Nordic Skiing @ Dartmouth Carnival 


Women’s basketball @ Bentley. 
Men’, 's basketball @ Bentley... 


Women’s basketball @ St. Anselm 


Men’s basketball @ St. Anselm.................. 


Pied bs. Uonazaicence sesso aqcmcdnvaseanay yet neta ROE 


sande oi ecGbs oPaeie aadens Uedoed zeae eee ea 7:30 p.m. 


* Same Day Service Available 


864-7381 897-2065 655-9506 


» 
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Duke has top spot in national poll 





By Natalie Grasso 
Online Sports Editor 


My favorite sport to watch, 
by far, is men’s Division I college 
basketball. The college game is 
about the fundamentals and the 
game itself, whereas the NBA is 
full of flashy dunks and nonstop 
one-on-one matchups. 

In college basketball, teams 
can play zone defense, as well as 
_ man-to-man. The team plays as a 
unit, and regardless of who the 
star players are, no one player 
can do it alone. 

This past week’s games were 
filled with upsets and excitement. 
The biggest upset would have to 
be the University of DePaul over 
then third ranked University of 
Cincinnati in overtime. This is 
followed closely by University of 
Alabama’s win over then fifth 
ranked University of Kentucky. 


Then there was the then-second 
ranked Duke University almost 
losing to unranked Georgia Tech. 
Finally, although it was not 
technically an upset, some may 
consider the then-top ranked 
University of Connecticut’s win 
over previously fourth-ranked 
Stanford University an upset. 


As a UConn fan it is a 
prerequisite that I do not 
like Duke, but regardless, 

I just do not see how 
anyone can say Duke has 
a superior team to 
UConn. 


UConn went into the game 
having lost its first game of the 
season to Syracuse University, 
where it played without two of its 
starters, Jake Voskul and Richard 
Hamilton. 

In the Stanford game the 
Huskies were still without the 
services of Hamilton, an All- 
American and UConn’s leading 
scorer. 

The USA Today/ ESPN 
Coaches Top 25 college basket- 
ball coaches’ poll came out 
Monday with a bunch of move- 
ment in the top 10. UConn (20- 


1) lost its No. 1 ranking to Duke 
(23-1). 

Other movers were 
Cincinnati (21-2), which suffered 
a controversial overtime loss at 
DePaul, slipping two places to 
fifth. Stanford (19-4) also 
dropped two places to sixth, 
while Maryland (20-4) fell one 
place to seventh. 

St. John’s University (18-6) 
improved to eighth despite a 
home loss to Miami early in the 
week. 

The University of Kentucky 
(19-6) fell four spots to ninth 
after being upset at Florida and 
Alabama, while North Carolina 
(19-6) slipped from ninth to 
tenth. 

Did UConn deserve to lose 
its No.1 ranking? I do not think 
so. UConn lost its first game of 
the season to Syracuse, may I 
remind you, without two of its 
starters and then went on to 
defeat then-fourth ranked 
Stanford on the road, still without 
the team’s star player. 

Earlier on the same day 
Duke struggled to get the win 
over Georgia Tech. 

I think ESPN.com news ser- 
vices sums it up best with the 
comment, “Not even a win 3,000 
miles from home without its best 


player against the nation’s fourth- 
ranked team could prevent 
Connecticut from losing the No.1 
spot to Duke.” 

For some reason this country 
is filled with Duke lovers and I 
have listened to basketball fans 
repeatedly say how much better a 
team Duke is than UConn. They 
do not back it up though. The 
only legitimate reasoning they 
give is that UConn does not have 
as strong a schedule as Duke. 

I think that they are just 
filled with that Duke hype that 
has been carrying the team since 
the loss of Christian Laetner. 

As a UConn fan, it is a pre- 
requisite that I do not like Duke, 
but regardless, I just do not see 
how anyone can say Duke has a 
superior team to UConn. 

When you match up the 
teams player by player, including 
the bench, they match up pretty 
evenly. If it came down to a 
choice I would take UConn’s 
Richard Hamilton (22.1 ppg.) 
and Khalid El-Amin over Duke’s 
Trajan Langdon (16.4 ppg.) and 
William Avery. 

I guess we will just have to 
wait for March to find out if 
either team has what it takes to be 
National Champions. 


Coaches recommend training programs for spring athletes 


SPRING SPORTS, 
continued from page 16 
"Our freshmen class should help 
us out a lot and we have five 
seniors who will come up big." 
The softball team is filled 
with “strong, athletic” freshmen, 
according to Hier. She added that 
her 12 freshmen make for a team 
that is “300 percent faster, has 
better hitters, and is interchange- 


able defensively.” 

Sophomore Heather Smith 
said, “We are definitely a better 
team this year and the freshmen 
are gung-ho to win some games.” 

Last season, the softball 
team had a 7-12 overall record. 

Hayden said his club has 
aspirations for the NE-10 tourna- 
ment, after having a 6-9 overall 
record last season. 

“Last year we only had 19 


sien Attend Men’s Hockey v. 
Framingham State 


Saturday, Feb. | 
~ Buy scratch-off tickets to benefit 


step 2 


13 @4:30 p.m. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Association 
And Win!!! 


St. Michael’s Galicwe. 
Middlebury - UVM 
Plattsburgh State 


Win me Autographed Jot 
Leclair Poster! 





players, but this year we have a 
full roster of 26. We will be very 
young, with 13 freshmen,” 
Hayden said. 

LaTulippe said he is pleased 
with the progress of the tennis 
team. “I think we are going to be 
stronger than last year,” he said. 

The women’s lacrosse team 
did not lose any players to gradu- 
ation last semester, and has a 
tougher schedule for this season, 
Kelley said. 

“T think we’ll need the better 
competition to strengthen our 
play,” she said. 

The three programs face 


challenging starts this season. 

The baseball team is headed 
to Washington, D.C. to play six 
games in four days, while the 
softball team opens up the season 
with five of its first six games on 
the road. The men’s lacrosse 
team starts on March 13 at 
Dowling College in Long Island, 
the fourth ranked team in the 
nation. 

The men’s tennis team starts 
up against St. Lawrence on 
March 3, and the women’s 
lacrosse team faces Assumption 
for its season opener on March 
29: 


Crossword 
Answers 





Scoreboard 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


The men’s ice hockey team 
defeated Worcester St. 5-3 on 


Saturday. Junior Josh Ralph 


had a goal and two assists for 


St. Michael’s. 


The Ice Knights are back 


in action on Wednesday night at 
7 p.m. against New Hampshire 
College, who is ranked No. | in 


Division ie St. ‘Michael’s is 


one) second. 


‘Men’s Basketball 


ee Michael’s beat AIC, 72- 


67, on Tuesday. 


St. Michael’ s defeated 


Stonehill College on Saturday, 


86-77, improving the Purple 


Knights’ record to 19-6 overall, 


and 10-4 in the NE-i0. 


Sophomore Mark Pater led St. 
‘Michael's with 21 points, and 


ad six assists, and five steals. 
nael’s is tied with 

College for a 
10 conference 





"faces 


senate 


_ Swimming and — 


Diving 
The St. Michael's men’s 
swimming and diving team fell 
to Norwich 181-64, and the 
women’s swimming and diving 
team lost 151-122. 

_ The men’s record is 2-5, 
while the women’s record is 2- 
6. No results were available for 
the meet at Middlebury. 


Nordic and Alpine 
Skiing 

St. Michael’s placed ninth 
in the University of Vermont 
Carnival. 

Junior Keith | Farnand: 
placed lith in men’s slalom. 
Junior Jens Johansson placed 
ninth in the 20K cross-country 
race, and placed 12th in the 
10K freestyle cross-country 
race. ae 

Freshman Kiersten 
Lippmann was 28th in the 
women’s SK _ cross-country 

,and 18thin the 15K. 
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- Lady Knights contend for 


By Seth Cole 
Staff Writer 


After a stretch in mid-January in 
which it lost four straight league games, 
the St. Michael’s women’s basketball team 
is looking to build some momentum and 
make a run at the Northeast-10 (NE-10) 
playoffs. 

After winning two road games against 
LeMoyne College and Pace University, the 
Lady Knights dropped two games to AIC 
and Stonehill College. 

The top eight teams in the NE-10 get 
bids into the playoffs, and the Lady 
Knights are in ninth place in the NE-10 
with a 5-9 record in league play, according 
to Sports Information Director David 
Caspole. 

Pace University, Assumption College 
and Bryant College all have 6-8 league 
records. 

St. Michael’s .travels to play 
Assumption tonight, and hosts Bryant on 
Feb. 19. 

The Lady Knights lost junior Melissa 
Rowe, “the best outside forward in the 
league,” according to Head Coach Sue 
Duprat, and were forced to change its 
game plan for the season. 

“Obviously, we didn’t expect Melissa 
to get hurt,” Duprat said. “That changed a 
lot. We’ ve had to stop pressing because we 
are forced now to start three guards, and 
teams have been able to focus on Kelly 
(Borch) down low. Given that, I think 
we’ ve regrouped real well.” 

Borch, a four-year starter, has contin- 
ued to play well. She is in the top 10 in the 
league in rebounding and field goal per- 
centage, and is ranked fourth in the nation 


Teams hope 


By Derek Walther 
Staff Writer 


While spring sports are in the first 
weeks of practice, St. Michael’s head 
coaches hope the off-season dedication of 
the baseball, softball, men’s tennis and 
men’s and women’s lacrosse teams should 
provide for improved programs. 

Coaches have recommended strength 
training and cardiovascular programs to 


with 3.8 blocked shots per game. 

“J don’t really focus on blocking 
shots,” Borch said. “It just happens when 
the opportunity arises. It’s one of those 
things that gets everybody pumped up a 
bit. But I don’t worry about getting 10 
blocks a game or anything like that. 
Individual stats don’t mean much to me.” 

“In the beginning of the season, we 
perhaps expected to do a little better, but 
we are starting to come together a little bit 
now,” Borch said. “We had a team meeting 
after the Merrimack game (the Lady 
Knights’ fourth loss in a row) where we 
told ourselves that we are one of the best 
teams in the conference, if we play togeth- 
er. Since then, we’ve played real well.” 

The Lady Knights have also received 
outstanding scoring contributions from 
juniors Tara Clark and Christine Frauton. 
Clark and Frauton have become the high- 
est scoring tandem in the NE-10, with 
Clark averaging a league-best 20 points 
per game and Frauton is averaging 17.9 
points per game. 

In addition, Clark is third in the league 
in rebounds, averaging 9.6 per game, and 
Frauton is second in steals per game with 
2.8 per game. 

“Tara and Christine have really been 
playing well for us lately,” Duprat said, 
“and since they are getting so much atten- 
tion from other teams, that has opened 
things up a bit for some of our other play- 
CtS4 

One of those players is senior point 
guard Sarah Ferland. Ferland is leading 
Division Il women’s basketball with 8.2 
assists per game. 

On Saturday, Ferland tied the career 
assists mark for St. Michael’s women’s 





playoetiggiat 


Photo by Ben Murray 


Junior Tara Clark pulls up in the lane against Stonehill College on Saturday. The Lady 


Knights lost 78-68. 





basketball with 544 assists, set by 1985 
graduate Pam Nee and 1993 graduate 
Lynne Leibhauser. 

. “It’s such a high honor for a point 
guard to lead the nation in assists, so cer- 
tainly I’m grateful, but it never was a goal 
of mine,” Ferland said. “Everyone has had 
to step up a bit, and I’m just doing my 
job.” ~ ; 

' While the younger players on the 
team have not seen much playing time 


with a veteran-laden lineup, “we are a bet- - 


ter team because of them,” Duprat said. 


“(Tara) Carrerio is probably our point 
guard of the future, and (Emily) Morse is a 
very athletic player,” Duprat said. “I think 
we’ ll need them in the playoffs.” 

“The freshmen on our team just give it 
all ‘they have all the time,” Borch said. 


“They really push us older players in prac- 


” 
. 


NE-10 playoffs begin on Feb. 23. 


tice 


in 


bie 


Besides games against Bryant and 


Assumption, St. Michael’s .faces St. 
Anselm’s College and Bentley College. _ 


off-season training proves effective 


prepare players for the rigors of the prac- 
tice season. 

Head Baseball Coach Perry Bove 
said, “We sent our players a researched 
weightlifting program by position. For 
instance, we don’t have our pitchers do a 
lot of heavy weights so they can maintain 
their flexibility.” 

In addition to the pitchers’ regimen, 
the infielders are taught to do exercises to 
strengthen their knees, and catchers to 





Photo by Ben Murray 


Members of the baseball team work out in the Tarrant Center in preparation for the 


upcoming spring season. 


improve leg strength. Bove said that the 
infielders have shown improved strength. 

Sophomore second baseman Seth 
Cole said, “Working out kept me in shape. 
We havea long indoor season, but being 
physically ready prevents injuries.” 

“Players know how I feel about work- 
ing out,” Bove said. “It’s addictive in a 
positive way and it helps you to maintain 
[strength] during the regular season.” 

Softball Head Coach Lynn Hier said 
that her players are starting to follow- 
through on a program she gave them last 
year. 

“The players worked out on their own 
during the winter. We held optional bat- 
ting practice once a week and most players 
participated,” Hier said. “I didn’t force 
anything on them, but implementing a pro- 
gram is my goal for next year. They are 
not as strong as they should be, so Id like 
them to do some more weight training.” 

Hier said that she wants to be creative 
with her team’s workout program, such as 
incorporating swimming and swinging 
bats underwater. 

Sophomore pitcher Abby Feeney said 
the team is going to try kickboxing to 
improve strength and quickness. 

“A lot of us are in the gym doing dif- 
ferent lifts and a lot of running to improve 
our leg strength,’ Feeney said. “On some 
Sundays, (freshman pitcher) Kara 
McManus and I worked with area high 
school pitchers, with our pitching coach, 
Ralph Halbach.” 

Head men’s lacrosse Coach John 


Hayden encourages his players be in the - 








gym three days a week during the winter. 

Hayden said that strength, speed and 
endurance are keys for lacrosse, and that 
his team’s training has given them “a psy- 
chological boost.” 

Junior Captain Jeremy Delbos said, “1 
lifted all summer and tried to keep up my 
program for five or six days a week. It was 
just a general two muscle group-per-day 
work out, along with 45 minutes of run- 
ning.” 

Senior Captain John Eckroth said, “In 
the past, fewer players worked out, but 
now they are showing up early and are tak- 
ing it much more seriously.” 


Men’s tennis Head Coach Steve - 


LaTulippe had his players work out in the 

weight room three days a week in the off- 

season, and met one day a week to play. 
The women’s lacrosse team met as a 


team for practice and were required to take’ 


part in a running and weight-lifting pro- 
gram this fall, according to Head Coach 
Marikate Kelley. 

All five coaches are looking to have 
better records this season. 

Bove said that his players think they 


can do better than a .500 record this sea- . 


son. The baseball team finished last sea- 
son with a 8-14 overall record. 

“Td like to win more than eight games 
this spring,” Bove said. “I’m very pleased 
so far. Our senior captains all lead by 
example and our young people are very 
dedicated.” 

"We should be pretty good," said 
sophomore first baseman Tommy Batz. 
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